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The purpose of this thesis is to analyze U.S. security interests in 
Latin America and examine the potential for a Latin American 
nation, under a revised maritime strategy, to become both a naval 
and a defense industrial partner of the United States. 

The thesis is divided into three parts. The first examines the need 
to revise the U.S. maritime strategy and makes a case for a greater 
focus of that strategy on Latin America. The second part assesses the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of Latin American national and 
maritime capabilities. The third part examines the potential for 
armaments cooperation between the United States and Brazil. The 
thesis concludes that the potential for collaboration between the 
United States and Brazil is limited because of political and economic 
constraints in both countries. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The United States must chart a new strategic course as a result of the 
momentous world events that led into the 1990s. Few could have predicted 
the extraordinary changes that now confront the global community. A totally 
new international arena has been conceived. The Soviet Union has 
collapsed, many of the world's political boundaries have been redefined, and 
the emergence of free trade areas in the Western Hemisphere and Europe 
have redefined economic borders. A global economic recession also 
influences the international community. Measured on a scale, these events 
are comparable to those created by World Wars I and II. 

In the dawn of this new era, political and economic interests, alone, 
require that the United States conduct a thorough review of its security 
interests, the status of its alliances and the posture of its military state of 
readiness, both operational and technological. In an effort to undertake a 
small part of this task, the purpose of this thesis is to analyze U.S. security 
interests in Latin America and examine the potential for a Latin American 
nation, under a revised maritime strategy, to become both a naval and a 
defense industrial partner of the United States. 

The thesis is divided into three main parts. The first part examines the 
need to revise the U.S. maritime strategy. The world political environment 
has been continuously changing since the late 1980s, but the single most 
significant political change has been the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 
Although revisions to the world's political landscape a The United States 
must chart a new strategic course as a result of the momentous world events 
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that led into the 1990s. Few could have predicted the extraordinary changes 
that now confront the global community. A totally new international arena 
has been conceived. The Soviet Union has collapsed, many of the world's 
political boundaries have been redefined, and the birth of the European 
Community, as well as the emergence of free trade areas in the Western 
Hemisphere, have redefined economic borders. A global economic recession 
also impacts the international community. Measured on a scale, these events 
are comparable to those created by World Wars I and n. In the dawn of this 
new era, political and economic interests, alone, require that the United States 
still unfolding, the predominant actor in Eastern Europe is now Russia. 
Russia maintains the world's most capable military force, next to that of the 
United States, so the U.S. must be prepared, worst case, to face this force. 
However, the Cold War is dead. Therefore, in relative terms, other security 
issues have risen in importance, and the U.S. has had to re-focus both its 
priorities and its strategy to better confront these strategic interests, especially 
in the Third World. 

The identification of strategic regional interests and the articulation of a 
grand strategy, within the framework of U.S. security objectives, makes a case 
for a greater focus of the U.S. maritime strategy on Latin America. No longer 
a backwater region, Latin America is a region that offers both threat and 
opportunity. The United States must attempt to control the threats and 
harness the opportunities. Latin American threats to U.S. security include 
political instability, debt, drugs, insurgency, terrorism, illegal immigration, 
and threats to the environment. Opportunities range from trade to military 
security. These points suggest that the U.S. must better address its 
relationship within the Western Hemisphere as the region becomes 



increasingly important to the United States. Thus, the first part of this thesis 
articulates the role of Latin America in a revised maritime strategy and the 
rationale for both U.S. and Latin American interest in this endeavor. It is a 
proposition of this thesis that both Latin America and the United States stand 
to gain by increasing economic, commercial, military and political ties. 
Therefore, in order to protect these interests, a joint effort by both Latin 
America and the United States is required to maintain their mutual security. 

In order to calculate the ability of Latin American navies to act as force 
multipliers, relative strengths and weaknesses must be assessed. Therefore, 
the second part of the thesis serves as a calculation of Latin American 
national and maritime capabilities. A review of national power indicators 
gauges the ability of each state in Latin America to support a naval 
infrastructure. Compared by matrix, the essential elements of power of each 
nation in Latin America are ranked against each other. The top-rated 
countries include Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. Another study ranks 
their relative naval capabilities. In this case, Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru were accorded top honors. In both cases, however, Brazil was ranked 
first by a wide margin. In fact, along with India, Brazil is considered the most 
capable maritime nation in the Third World. The outcome of the second part 
of the thesis suggests that Brazil could probably best support a maritime 
partnership with the United States in naval operations. Whether Brazil 
could also support a cooperative defense research, development and/or 
production venture with the United States is less clear. 

The third part of this thesis examines the potential for armaments 
cooperation between the United States and Brazil. Over the last decade, the 
growth of indigenous arms industries, the internationalization of the arms 



market, and the contraction of the U.S. defense budget have increased U.S. 
interest in international armaments cooperation. Collaborative ventures are 
considered attractive because, by pooling resources, there is the potential for 
monetary savings, increased standardization of allied equipment and the 
potential to produce a product superior to that which a single participant 
might create. However, a high level of military, governmental and industrial 
cooperation are often required for international armaments cooperation to be 
successful. Indeed, an entire project can be placed in jeopardy over an 
unresolved disagreement among participants. Largely confined to 
transatlantic arrangements with Europe, there has been little U.S. 
involvement in international armaments cooperation with other countries. 
Therefore, the question exists whether the United States can successfully 
collaborate with a Latin American nation. 

A review of NATO experiences in international armaments cooperation 
provides a number of lessons which suggest that such an arrangement can be 
coordinated if the proper criteria are met. A case study of the Brazilian arms 
industry illustrates that there is definitely a potential for collaboration 
between the U.S. and Brazil, although such cooperation would probably be 
limited to the lower tiers of arms production, such as in parts and 
components. However, a number of problems, especially political and 
economic ones, hinder the possibility of any U.S.-Brazilian armaments 
cooperation. Indeed, many of these same problems limit the level of 
Brazilian involvement in a revised U.S. maritime strategy. 
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II. REVISING THE U. S. MARITIME STRATEGY 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine the implications of a changing 
world on the future security environment of the United States and the role of 
Latin America in the U.S. maritime strategy. The objectives of this chapter 
are threefold: first, to briefly review the U.S. maritime strategy within the 
framework of the U.S. security objectives; next, to outline some of the threat 
implications of a changing international environment and suggest an 
alternative strategy to adapt to these new circumstances; and finally, to make 
a case for a greater focus of the maritime strategy on Latin America. 



A. STRATEGIC NATIONAL SECURITY INTERESTS 

The national security strategy of the United States is designed to protect 
and advance those values that the nation prizes through the support of its 
political, economic, and security objectives worldwide. The primary national 
interest is "the survival of the United States as a free and independent nation, 
with its fundamental values intact and its institutions and people secure ." 1 
The major attendant interests include a healthy U.S. economy; a stable and 
secure world; and the growth of human freedom, democratic institutions, 
and free market economies. 

The United States has at its disposal diplomatic, informational, economic 
and military elements of power. These elements are employed by the United 



1 National Security Strategy of the United States, The White House, 0anuary, 1988), p. 1. 



States to influence the behavior of other nations and entities to behave in a 
manner compatible with the national interests of the United States. The 
national military strategy, as an element of the national security strategy, 
prescribes the manner in which military power will be developed and 
employed to pursue the national objectives. U.S. defense strategy may be 
summarized as follows: "to deter aggression and coercion against the United 
States and its allies, friends, and vital interests. Should deterrence fail, to seek 
the earliest termination of conflict on terms favorable to the United States, its 
allies, and its national security objectives while seeking to limit the scope and 
intensity of the conflict ." 2 To achieve these national security goals, the U.S. 
national military strategy is founded upon the principles of deterrence, 
forward defense, and alliance solidarity. 

As the maritime component of the national military strategy, the United 
States Navy has proven itself one of the most effective vehicles for securing 
the national security and foreign policy objectives of the United States, 
whether in peacetime, crisis, or war. Although the U.S. Navy acts as only 
one of a number of elements employed to meet the national security 
objectives of the United States, it only stands to reason that as a maritime 
nation the United States should place great reliance on its naval assets. Based 
on the strategic duties of timely and sustained operations overseas, naval 
tasking in support of the national military strategy provides a forward 
deployed, flexible response to any situation. The critical mission of the Navy 
is sea control . 3 

2 Harry D. Train II, "Seapower and Projection Forces," in American Defense Annual: 1986- 
87, ed. Joseph Kruzel, (Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, 1986), p. 122. 

3 Adm. Carlisle A.H. Trost, USN, "The Navy: Globally Committed," Defense 89. 

May /June, 1989), p.17. 



Sea control is required so the nation can have uninterrupted use of the 
sea lanes to sustain ground and air forces deployed overseas for forward 
defence, or for importing raw materials to maintain productivity of our 
own or our allies' industrial bases. Another goal of sea control is to 
prevent enemy use of the sea lanes to attack US or friendly territory or 
sustain his overseas allies. A final goal is to provide secure operating 
areas for power projection. 4 

1. The U.S. Maritime Strategy of the 1980s 

In a special supplement to the January, 1986 issue of the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings. Admiral James D. Watkins outlined the "Maritime 
Strategy" to help think and plan for the global use of U.S. and allied naval 
forces "from peacetime through global war to war termination." 5 As an 
unclassified document, Watkin's article represented the first public 
dissemination of a strategy that was initially codified in as a secret document 
in 1984. Cast neither as doctrine nor as a detailed war plan, the maritime 
strategy was developed as a dynamic subset of the national strategy. It 
provided a forum for naval strategic thinking - something which had been 
notably absent in the previous decade - to create an evolving consensus of 
thought for policy-making. 6 

Watkins asserted that the chief characteristic of the modern era is a 
permanent state of violent peace due to the volatility of the international 



4 Alva M. Bowen, Jr., "US Naval Strategy - Matching Means to Ends,” Naval Forces. No. V, 
(1984), p. 39. 

5 Admiral James D. Watkins, "The Maritime Strategy," in U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. Qanuary, 1989), p.4. 

6 John B. Hattendorf, "The Evolution of the Maritime Strategy: 1977 to 1987," Naval War 
College Review. (Summer, 1988),p. 26. For an excellent overview, also see Michael A. Palmer, 
Ori gins of the Maritime Strategy : American Naval Strategy in the First Postwar Decade, 
(Washington, D.C.: Naval Historical Center, Department of the Navy, 1988). 
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environment. 7 Therefore, the major goal of the U.S. maritime strategy was 
to promote international stability by supporting regional balances of power 
and by controlling crises. However, because the Soviet Union of the mid- 
1980s was recognized as the primary threat to the national interests of the 
United States, the subject which received by far the most formal and detailed 
treatment in the "Maritime Strategy" was the U.S. maritime response to the 
Soviet Union. 

The "Maritime Strategy" was based on three levels of naval operations 
- peacetime steaming, crisis response, and war fighting - but the keystone of 
the strategy was deterrence. Under this strategy, three phases were 
envisioned. The first phase recognized the potential for a confrontation 
between the United States and the Soviet Union and was marked by an effort 
to deter escalation. In the second phase, the U.S. was to seize the initiative by 
the deep forward deployment of both U.S. and allied maritime forces. It was 
recognized that early pre-positioning and the rapid deployment of forces and 
equipment by sealift was essential for a transition to global war in the event 
deterrence failed. In acknowledgment of the threat to the European Central 
Front by the former Soviet Union, the maritime strategy was gauged to 
support the ground campaign in Europe by overcoming the challenges 
presented by the Soviet Union's own naval forces. The U.S. sought to gain 
the advantage by the containment of the Soviet fleet. Since the preponderant 
number of the former Soviet Union's naval and air bases, equipment and 
other military facilities were situated near the North Cape of Norway, in the 
area of the Kola Peninsula, U.S. planning and maritime force concentration 

7 Watkins, "The Maritime Strategy," in U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 0anuary, 1989), 

P-5- 
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was therefore geared towards the North Atlantic. The final phase of the U.S. 
"Maritime Strategy" was a continuation of the previous ones, except it sought 
for the aggressive termination of war, on terms favorable to the U.S. and its 
allies, through the destruction of the Soviet fleet. Placing great emphasis 
upon inter-service cooperation and allied support it was, ultimately, a 
coalition strategy. 

According to Colin Gray, the U.S. maritime strategy introduced an 
unacceptable element of risk into the Soviet calculus of war. He believed that 
the incorporation of U.S. and NATO maritime forces, in a protracted global 
context, would have denied the former Soviet Union a plausible opportunity 
for victory because the conduct of such a war would have been "on terms 
maximally disadvantageous to the continental empire of the Soviet Union ." 8 
However, it was believed that if the former Soviet Union had been forced to 
concentrate on a single theater war, especially if it was fought at a 
conventional level, that they could have won such a conflict . 9 Therefore, the 
maritime component of U.S. national strategy established a "balancing" 
deterrent that a conventionally-strengthened NATO land force could not 
create alone . 10 



8 Colin S. Gray, "Maritime Strategy: Europe and the World Beyond," in Naval Forces. 

Vol. IX, No. V, (1988), p. 40. 

9 For an excellent overview and educated Western speculation on the subject of the evolution 
of Soviet military theory and perceptions of nuclear and conventional warfare see John G. 
Hines, Phillip A. Petersen, and Notra Trulock III, "Soviet Military Theory from 1945-2000: 
Implications for NATO," in The Washington Quarterly. (Fall 1986), pp. 117-137. Also see, 
Phillip A. Petersen and John G. Hines, "The Conventional Offensive in Soviet Theater 
Strategy," in Orbis. Volume 27, No. 3 (Fall, 1983), pp. 695-739. 

10 Gray, "Maritime Strategy and the World Beyond," p. 40. Gray’s case is complemented 
by Linton R. Brooks, "Naval Power and National Security: The Case for the Maritime 
Strategy," International Security. (Fall 1986), pp. 58-88, which outlines the deterrent role of 
the U.S. Navy within the context of the current maritime strategy. 



Greatly simplified, the U.S. maritime strategy of the 1980s asserted that 
by carrying the war to the Soviet Union and neutralizing their naval fleet, 
U.S. maritime forces would contribute to the NATO effort on the Central 
Front by removing the Soviet threat to U.S. and allied sea lines of 
communications (SLOCs) and force the Soviet Union to face yet another 
front. Accepted as a statement of purpose, the "Maritime Strategy" provided a 
guideline for policy. However, billed as a strategy for "today’s forces, today’s 
capabilities, and today’s threat," 11 the face of the threat of the 1980s has 
changed and requires a reassessment of the maritime strategy, 
a. The Former Soviet Union: A Diminished Threat 

The U.S. maritime strategy of the 1980s placed proper strategic 
emphasis on the Soviet Union because over the previous four decades the 
Soviet Union had been the primary adversary of the United States. With the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, their status is different today. Deterring the 
forces of the former Soviet Union, especially Russia, remains a primary 
challenge to the U.S. Navy since "no other nation poses a military threat to 
the United States and its allies even remotely comparable to that posed by the 
[former] Soviet Union." 12 In a certain sense, the former Soviet Union had 
been the perfect foe since they provided the United States a tangible and 
relatively predictable threat axis. However, external perceptions of the image 
of the former Soviet Union as the bogeyman have all but disappeared, perhaps 
with major strategic implications for the United States. 



^Watkins, "The Maritime Strategy," in U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 0anuary, 1989), 
P- 4 - , 

12 Frank C. Carlucci, "Report of the Secretary of Defense to the Congress on the FY 1990/FY 
1991 Biennial Budget and FY 1990-94 Defense Programs, January 9, 1989," (Washington, D.C.: 
G.P.O., 1989), p. 12. 
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Despite the change in the status of the former Soviet Union, there 
remains many unanswered questions. As recently as 1988, the Soviet 
military realized that the Soviet Union needed the benefits of economic 
reconstruction if it were to meet the requirements of competition with the 
West. 13 Arms control provided an avenue for limiting the fields of 
competition to which the Soviets needed to divert resources, in a fiscally- 
constrained environment, and helped to "reinforce proclivities within 
Western elites and publics to perceive the Soviet Union as less of a military 
threat than in the past." 14 

The "magic" of glasnost helped to create a strong movement for 
disarmament in both Europe and in the United States. Eugene V. Rostow 
may have been correct in warning that the Soviets believed "...that a nearly 
mystical faith in arms control has become the opiate of Western opinion in 
general and American opinion in particular." 15 In 1987, the Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty was signed, thereby eliminating an entire 
class of ground-launched ballistic and cruise missiles in the 300 to 3,400 mile 
range. To establish a new level of "reasonable sufficiency," the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START), Conventional Forces Europe (CFE), and the 
Confidence and Security Building Measures (CSBM) conferences were slated 
to bring further reductions. 



13 Phillip A. Petersen and Notra Trulock, III, "A "New" Soviet Military Doctrine: Origins 
and Implications," Strategic Review. (Summer 1988), p. 20. 

14 Petersen and Trulock, "A "New" Soviet Military Doctrine," p. 20. 

15 Eugene V. Rostow, "Why the Soviets Want an Arms Control Agreement and Why They 
Want it Now," Commentary. Vol. 83, No. 2, (February, 1987) pp. 19-26, as cited by Mary 
Tedeschi Eberstadt in, "Obituary for an Agenda," The National Interest. (Summer, 1988), p. 28. 
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The U.S. Navy initially managed to eschew involvement in arms 
control negotiations because the initial CFE talks on the "Atlantic to the 
Urals" zone excluded naval forces. However, the U.S. Navy was bound to 
undergo the paring knife in follow-on naval arms control negotiations tabled 
by the Soviet Union. During a visit to the United States, in July 1988, for 
example. Marshal Akromeyev, then senior military officer of the Soviet 
Union, made the point of telling Admiral Trost: "You! You're the problem! 
You and your Navy are the problem! You’re too strong. You've got to get rid 
of your cruise missiles. You’ve got to get rid of some of those carriers.'" 16 
The Soviet Union began to force the issue by unilaterally relegating a number 
of their warships and submarines to the scrap pile, making it very difficult for 
the United States to justify a continued requirement for the size and capability 
of the U.S. Navy. 17 However, as a land power, the Soviet Union depended 
primarily upon its internal lines of communications and, despite a massive 
expansion of the Soviet navy in the 1960s and 1970s, the Soviets still placed 
primary reliance on their rocket and ground forces. On the other hand, as an 
insular power, the United States has traditionally relied primarily upon the 
open seas to fulfill its national interests. Thus, the cutting of naval forces was 
to strike at the heart of U.S. power, but would represent more of a symbolic 
gesture on the part of the Soviet Union. The dissolution of the Soviet Union 
has only served to reinforce the issue of naval cuts. 

The U.S. potential for sea control and power projection could be 
greatly hampered under naval arms control agreements. It must not be 



16 Admiral C.A.H. Trost, U.S. Navy, "American Security Interests and the U.S. Navy," in 
Naval War College Review. Vol. XLII, No. 2, Sequence 326 (Spring 1989), p. 11. 

17 Interview, Commander Bruce McKenzie, USN, OP-603, Pentagon, 18 July 1989. 
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forgotten that the building of naval forces is much more time-consuming and 
capital intensive than in most other defense industries. The early retirement 
of surface combatants, aircraft carriers, and the transfer of combatants to the 
reserves, decreases the size and capability of deployed battle groups. Naval 
force reductions beyond the currently planned schedule will have a 
significant impact on future deployment schedules. 

Defense Secretary Richard Cheney, for example, has explicitly stated 
that a six-month away/one year home naval deployment policy will not be 
violated. However, ex-Secretary of the Navy John Lehman made the same 
statement in 1986, and then broke it in 1987, due to the Terry Waite hostage 
crisis. Stepped-up commitments in the Mediterranean required the extension 
of the Kennedy battle group to supplement the Nimitz. Obviously, if the U.S. 
Navy already incurs difficulty meeting its current operational commitments, 
it will surely become even more difficult to meet them with a smaller force 
structure. 18 Each reduction in U.S. aircraft carriers will require a reappraisal 
of U.S. naval strategy. 

b. Identifying Other Threats to U.S. Security Interests 

Although it is prudent to match forces and capabilities with one’s 
strongest potential adversary, it does not necessitate that one focus completely 
on that threat, especially if it may be considered an "extreme" contingency. 
Security arrangements have made the North Atlantic a relatively stable place 



18 The minimum number of naval assets necessary to carry-out current mission requirements 
varies somewhat according to the source. Even the same source may extend different numbers. 
For example. Admiral Trost cited "14" deployable carrier battle groups as the minimum 
essential assets required to support our national military strategy in "The Navy: Globally 
Committed," Defense 89 (May /June), p. 16, but Trost then cites "15" active, deployable carriers 
as the minimum requirement in "American Security Interests and the U.S. Navy,” Naval War 
College Review. (Spring 89), p. 15. 
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so that the likelihood of actual conflict, nuclear or conventional, in this 
region is low. While war is possible within Europe, especially within the 
newly independent nations that are groping to establish new governments, as 
evidenced by the civil war in Yugoslavia, it is unlikely that one of the former 
republics of the Soviet Union would begin a war on the Central Front against 
a NATO nation. Instead, judging by the fact that since World War II almost 
all armed conflicts have occurred in the Third World, future conflict will 
likely continue to break out in these other regions. Therefore, while the 
European theater cannot be neglected, U.S. defense planners should place 
increased emphasis on the more likely, non-apocalyptic scenarios. 

The start of most future regional conflicts will probably not involve 
either the United States nor the First World countries, but the danger 
inherent in any Third World crisis is that conflict may adversely impact the 
national interests of these nations. Indeed, the incidence of U.S. 
involvement in Third World disputes may increase simply because of 
expanding U.S. economic interests into these different regions of the world. 
In the worst case, it is not implausible to imagine scenarios in which two 
warring states - perhaps North and South Korea - would cause the United 
States and the countries allied to North Korea to confront each other over 
their overlapping interests in that region. More likely, conflict in the Third 
World will not result in a major global confrontation, but it may still provoke 
the involvement of other nations outside of the direct dispute. Therefore, 
deterrence of conflict or control of crisis escalation can be crucial in ensuring 
that the impact on U.S. and allied interests will be mitigated. 

Still, the threat posed by other countries and non-state entities to 
the rest of the world is growing. No longer the bi-polar world of the 1950’s, 
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an evolving multi-polar world includes the rise of "middle power" states 
whose economic capabilities and military potential may become increasingly 
competitive with the United States in the next century. An increase in the 
potential magnitude for violence world-wide is cause for serious concern. 
This threat includes the proliferation of highly sophisticated missiles, 
chemical and biological weapons, tactical aircraft, submarines, and even 
nuclear weapons in many regions of the Third World. Granted, many Third 
World nations may have difficulty absorbing the hi-tech weapons systems 
that they purchase, hindering the maintenance and employment of these 
armaments, but that is not and will not be the case for every purchaser in the 
future. The growing number of Third World countries operating low to 
mid-technology indigenous armaments industries, for example, suggests an 
improving ability to manufacture weapons to their desired specifications and 
needs. It may be only a period of time before they can break into successively 
higher levels of sophistication and lethality. 

From a maritime standpoint, it has been recognized for some time 
that Third World naval capabilities have been increasing - spurred by the 
threat of regional conflict. As one analyst notes, despite shortcomings, "the 
Third World navies in general possess sufficient capabilities to intimidate, 
harass, or, for a short time, interrupt Western seaborne transportation." 19 A 
case in point are conventional submarines. With over 40 navies world-wide 
operating submarines, many analysts believe that subs will become a 
mainstay of defense for Third World coastal nations. Diesel-electric 
submarines are difficult to locate when submerged, and are very competent 

19 Milan Vego, "The Potential Influence of Third World Navies on Ocean Shipping," Naval 
Institute Proceedings: Naval Review 1981. (May 1981), p. 97. 
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operating quietly in shallow waters, such as those found at the mouth of 
harbors, enclosed waterways and passages, and on continental shelves. 20 

Now, third-generation diesel-electric submarine designs, such as the 
TR-1700 built by Thyssen Nordseewerke (TNSW) in West Germany and sold 
to countries such as Argentina, are vastly superior to the older conventional 
submarines in service and possess operational characteristics closer to those of 
nuclear submarines. It is understood that the TR-1700 is capable of 
maintaining a submerged speed of twenty-five knots for one and a half hours 
while prosecuting a target, and of remaining submerged for as long as 70 
days. 21 Furthermore, new improvements such as the Italian-designed 
toroidal-enclosed cycle system, could increase the capabilities of the diesel 
submarine while making them more affordable. Operating without a 
requirement for surfacing every 20 hours, the toroidal-hull submarine stores 
exhaust within the hull for extended underwater travel, perhaps up to 2000 
nautical miles before surfacing. Perhaps most importantly, toroidal-hull subs 
are touted as simple to run, are reportedly easier to build than steel plate 
submarines, and have a projected cost of only $40 million a copy - a bargain 
when compared to the price of a modern nuclear submarine. 22 

Although Third World capabilities are small in comparison to the 
might of the superpowers, the proliferation of increasingly sophisticated 
weapons poses a multitude of new threat axes to the United States. 



20 The reasons for conventional sub advantages in shallow water and the difficulty 
associated with locating them is succintly described by U. Ljungdahl, "Submarines and ASW in 
Coastal Waters," Naval Forces. Vol. VIII, No. 1,(1987), pp. 82-88. 

21 Keith E. Wixler, "Argentina's Geopolitics and Her Revolutionary Diesel-Electric 
Submarines," Naval War College Review. Vol. XLII, No. 1, Seq. 325, (Winter, 1989), p. 94. 
22 Danielle Pletka, "Subs Surfacing All over the Globe," Insig ht. (June 5, 1989), pp. 34-36. 
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Obviously, state-sponsored and non-governmental organized terrorism using 
weapons in an indiscriminate manner pose serious problems. The U.S. strike 
on Libya in 1986 illustrated how easily the United States could be drawn into 
conflict by a Third World nation even when vital interests were not 
necessarily at stake. However, even in the case of more "responsible" states 
whose new weapons will only be used for self-defense, their enhanced 
capabilities still raise the threshold of intensity at which a conflict might be 
fought. Ironically, as the United States and the republics of the former 
Soviet Union progress in negotiations and agreements for arms control, 
thereby decreasing or limiting their relative capabilities, the relative capability 
and threat posed to world peace from these other axes grows. 

U.S. decision makers have traditionally accorded very low priority 
to Third World conflicts and have not allocated nearly enough resources to 
properly address these issues. 23 Since regional conflicts in the future may 
well include the use of sophisticated conventional and other chemical, 
biological, and nuclear-fielded weapons, perhaps even with some launched by 
ballistic missile, 24 it would certainly be a misnomer to consider that all Third 
World conflicts will be "low-intensity." Thus, in a dynamic and ever- 
changing world, the United States must adapt to meet new challenges. 
Establishing and sustaining a credible deterrence against the former republics 
of the Soviet Union, remaining prepared for the failure of deterrence, and 
carrying out contingency operations in the Third World is a complex and 

23 Jacques Gansler, Affording Dpfense. (Cambridge, MA: The Massachusettes Institute of 
Technology Press, 1989), pp. 32-33. 

24 James Tomashoff and Lewis A. Dunn, "Some Implications of a Changing Third World 
Military Environment," p. 26. Paper prepared for the SAIC (Science Applications 
International Corporation - McLean, VA) Conference on the Changing Dimensions of the Third 
World Military Environment, (20 June 1989). 
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increasingly expensive task. Therefore, perhaps the accomplishment of this 
mission might best be measured by how well the desired goals match 
available resources. 

B. ARTICULATING A GRAND STRATEGY 

Strategically, the United States analyzes the world in subsets, or regions. 
Within each region, the United States is committed to the objectives that will 
promote the national interest. However, setting priorities among the regions 
is extremely important because of force structure limitations. It is clear that if 
rational limits to policy objectives are not established, it is doubtful that many 
of the original objectives would be realized. This is especially critical in a 
fiscally-constrained environment, as reflected by the growing federal deficit of 
the United States. In addition, a gradual decline in the U.S. gross national 
product, relative to other economies in the world - such as Japan's, increases 
the impression that internal and external constraints on the U.S. economy are 
affecting the ability of the United States to support its expanding global 
security interests. As Robert Komer notes, "a perceived gap is emerging 
between U.S. interests and U.S. power ." 25 However, even if resources were 
not a factor, Geoffrey Till cautions that "...an over-concentration on means 
rather than ends could easily distort conclusions in peacetime and lead to 
misconceived practice in war ." 26 Hence it is of preeminent importance that 
the ends of American foreign policy be reconciled with the means. In short. 



25 Robert Komer, "U.S. Defense Strategy," in American Dpfense Annual: 1986-1987. ed. 
Joseph Kruzel, (Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, 1986), p.22. 

26 Geoffrey Till and others. Maritime Stratpgv and the Nuclear Age. Second Edition, (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1984), p. 224. 
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the agenda of the maritime strategy in developing regional priorities should 
be derived from a global net assessment, a grand strategy. 

A grand strategy is a political-military, means-end chain.. .A grand 
strategy must identify likely threats to the state's security and it must 
devise political, economic, military, and other remedies for these threats. 27 

A logical first step in the development of a grand strategy is the 
identification of regional strategic interests to the state (ends). The next step is 
the ranking of current and anticipated threats to these interests. A third step 
is a realistic appraisal of U.S. and allied economic and industrial strength, 
military capability, resource constraints or other limitation (means). And 
finally, in the fourth step, a credible strategy may be woven which 
acknowledges and accounts for the discrepancies between the ends and means 
so that the threats may be neutralized. 

The existence of a well-articulated, contemporary grand strategy enables 
the development of more effective planning and a more efficient use of 
resources. 28 On the other hand, differences in perceptions over geostrategic 
priorities can affect the consensus required for a rational and coherent 
foreign-security policy. Since the ability of the West to bring selective force to 
bear to stop aggression at points distant from the U.S. has declined since the 
1950s, compared to that of many potentially hostile and increasingly powerful 



27 Barry R. Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine: France. Britain, and Germany between 
the Wars. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1984), p. 13 as cited in Michael C. Desch, "The 
Keys that Lock up the World: Identifying American interests in the Periphery," International 
Security. Vol. 14, No. 1 (Summer 1989), p. 88. 

28 "A grand strategy is an integral part of a hierarchy that also includes foreign policy, 
strategy, and tactics. ” Desch, "The Keys that Lock up the World: Identifying American 
interests in the Periphery," p. 88. 
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Third World nations, U.S. reliance on its allies has increased . 29 
Unfortunately, as the U.S. need for strong allies worldwide is increasing , 30 the 
inclination of alliance members to respond on behalf of the United States 
may be decreasing. Ashley Tellis states that the European allies of the United 
States, for example, have generally believed that Soviet activity in the 
Caribbean, despite U.S. attempts to stipulate as otherwise, are an exclusive 
policy concern of the United States . 31 This type of attitude was reinforced by 
the course of events in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. The 
"lack of an articulated grand strategy ...." 32 prevents the United States from 
making an effective case why alliance support is still important and necessary. 
Thus it follows that a national maritime strategy derived from an articulated 
grand strategy will be most efficient in accomplishing assigned national 
security objectives. 

1. Identifying Strategic Regional Interests 

The identification and rank ordering of U.S. strategic regional interests, 
especially in peripheral areas, are key questions. Michael Desch distinguishes 
between two competing schools of thought. One school, the Neo- 
internationalists, regard the international system as a zero-sum game and 
recommend an activist foreign policy for the United States. They perceive 
strategic U.S. interests throughout the world and believe that even peripheral 
areas in the Third World affect the global balance of power. The other school, 

29 Stephen D. Prowse, "The Ikle-Wohlstetter Report: What the Report Says," The 

National Interest. (Summer, 1988), p. 12. 

30 Komer, "U.S. Defense Strategy," p. 22. 

31 Ashley J. Tellis, 'The Soviet Navy, Central America and the Atlantic Alliance," Naval 
Forces. Vol. VII, No. IV (1986), p. 54. 

32 Tellis, "The Soviet Navy, Central America and the Atlantic Alliance," Naval Forces. 
p. 54. 
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the Neo-realists, do not necessarily see the international system as zero-sum, 
although they do regard security as the most important objective of state 
behavior. In contrast to the Neo-internationalists, the Neo-realists do not 
accord much importance to the Third World, concluding that since few Third 
World areas directly affect the balance between great powers, involvement 
should be eschewed . 33 

Desch identifies flaws in both of these arguments. He asserts that the 
Neo-internationalists are overly expansive and make no distinction between 
vital and peripheral areas. On the other hand, while the Neo-realists may be 
more objective, their argument draws too sharp a distinction by neglecting 
the importance of certain peripheral areas. Instead, Desch suggests that the 
United States, as a great power , 34 must recognize the importance of areas of 
both intrinsic and extrinsic value 35 in developing a grand strategy, but avoid 
the allocation of limited national defense resources beyond these areas. 

Because of their significant internal resources, Desch recognizes three 
geographic regions of intrinsic importance to the United States: Western 



33 Desch, "The Keys that Lock up the World," pp. 90-92. 

34 A great power can pursue security and other ends by manipulating the world balance of 
power, while an ordinary power can only use its limited resources to defend itself qi pursue 
other ends. Desch, "The Keys that Lock up the World," p. 97. 

35 Four strategic interests of a great power: 1) Defense of the homeland 2) Protection 

of interests outside the homeland in areas of "intrinsic" value because of their "large, cohesive, 
and well-educated populations, strong economies, healthy industrial bases, essential natural 
resources, high level of technological sophistication, or large standing military forces," which 
can therefore directly contribute to the strength of the homeland. Areas with intrinsic value 
are the most significant elements in the global balance of power. 3) Protection of interests in 
areas outside the homeland of little intrinsic value, but which have "extrinsic" value because 
they contribute to the defense of the homeland or other areas of intrinsic value with regard to 
their geographic proximity, current level of military technology, and strategy. 4) Residual 
Category: strategic security investment should be ignored since only very marginal and 

diminishing returns can be expected in these areas. Desch,”The Keys that Lock up the 
World, "pp.97-98 and p. 107. 
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Europe, the Persian Gulf, and Northeast Asia. According to Desch, few areas 
in the Third World, except for the Persian Gulf, have much intrinsic value. 
The Persian Gulf has intrinsic value because Western Europe and Japan 
depend on its oil. However, oil is the exception because "no other resource is 
as critical or amenable to cartel control ." 36 On the other hand, Desch cites 
the Caribbean and Central America, the Indian Ocean littoral, and a base in 
the Western Pacific as regions of extrinsic value. Finally, he considers places 
such as southern Africa as regions to be ignored . 37 

By segregating existing perceptions of areas of vital interest to the 
United States into two camps, Desch has greatly simplified the actual diversity 
of opinion in the debate . 38 Nevertheless, the intrinsic-extrinsic concepts 
Desch has outlined are valuable tools for organizing the regional security 
priorities of the United States. Most analysts would generally agree with 
Desch’s assessment of both the regions of primary, or intrinsic, value and 
those of extrinsic value to U.S. strategic security. However, this author 
contends that U.S. regional priorities are shifting with current global political, 
military and economic events, and that certain other peripheral regions, 
especially South America, will take on increasingly greater strategic value 
than they have commanded heretofore. The reason for this can be summed 
as: a) the threat presented by the former Soviet Union has diminished; b) the 
number of other potential threat axes is increasing significantly with the 
global proliferation of arms, insurgencies, and terrorism; and c) developing 



36 Desch, "The Keys that Lock up the World," p. 92. 

37 Desch, "The Keys that Lock up the World," pp. 111-120. 

38 A broader-based summary of alternative perspectives on U.S. strategic interests is 
provided by Stephen M. Walt, "The Case for Finite Containment: Analyzing U.S. Grand 
Strategy," International Security, Vol. 14, No. 1, (Summer 1989). 
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and other developed nations/ alike, are becoming increasingly competitive 
with the United States in the global marketplace, a fact which will have long- 
range implications for U.S. security. 

2. Latin America: Threat and Opportunity 

Changes in the geopolitical significance of regions, such as in patterns 
of trade and regional balances of power, are just two of the reasons why it is 
important that the United States constantly reassess its security goals and 
requirements within each hemisphere. Notwithstanding the former Soviet 
Union, the foreign policy of the United States has generally focused greatest 
attention on those regions of the world that may be considered "hotspots." 
Very infrequently has the U.S. "security optic" gazed within its own 
hemisphere. 

Using the U.S. Foreign Assistance Program as an example, over the last 
thirty years. Southeast Asia and the Middle East have consistently absorbed 
the majority of U.S. military and economic assistance, while Latin America 
and Africa have vied for only a nominal percentage of the total yearly U.S. 
security assistance budget. 39 At the beginning of this decade, roughly 60 
percent, or $8.1 billion, was military and military-related assistance. "Of the 
overall amount, 72 percent of economic aid and 92 percent of military 
assistance..." was reserved for a handful of countries "...who benefit from an 
entrenched system of political logrolling on Capitol Hill and preferential 
treatment by the U.S. foreign policy establishment." 40 Earmarked by 



39 Paul L. Ferrari, Jeffrey W. Knopf, and Raul L. Madrid, U.S. Arms Exports: Policies and 
Contractors. (Washington, DC: Investor Responsibility Research Center, Inc. (IRRC), 1987), p. 
4. 

40 John M. Goshko, "Vying for Slivers of the Foreign Aid Pie,” The Washington Post 
National Weekly Edition. " (11-1 7 June, 1990), p. 6. 
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Congress, two-thirds of all U.S. aid was received by Israel, Egypt, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and the Philippines. 41 On the other hand, military assistance to 
Latin America has generally averaged about two percent of the total U.S. 
military assistance pie - a level deemed appropriate by American policy- 
makers to assist the defense needs of specific Latin nations for the symbolic 
support of anti-communist regimes. Since 1981, the level of U.S. military 
assistance to Latin American has increased, although most of this aid has 
gone to El Salvador - a response to insurgency in Central America. 42 In 1991, 
a $375 million aid request for El Salvador left only a small trickle of money 
for the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 43 

The relatively scant attention the United States has paid Latin America 
in the past may be due to primarily two reasons: First, the Western 

Hemisphere has traditionally been considered the backyard of the United 
States; and second, Latin America has never been perceived as a particularly 
conflict-oriented region, either from external aggression or internal 
subversion. Today, however, Latin America is decreasingly isolated from 
world events and the relative importance of Latin America to U.S. security 
interests has increased dramatically. 

As U.S. security requirements have increased in Latin America, U.S. 
influence in this hemisphere has decreased. Indeed, as Robert L. Scheina has 
noted, "U.S. naval dominance in Latin America began to diminish in the late 



41 John M. Goshko, "A Brave New World And a Tired Old System For Funding It," The 
Washington Post National Weekly Edition. (11-17 June, 1990), p. 7. 

42 Richard F. Grimmett, "An Overview of United States Military Assistance Programs," 
CRS Report for Congress (88-282 F), (Washington, D.C.: The Library of Congress, 29 March 
1988), p. 8. 

43 Goshko, "Vying for Slivers of the Foreign Aid Pie,” The Washington Post National 
Weekly Edition. (11-17 June, 1990), p. 6. 
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1960s, a trend that accelerated in the next decade as North American political 
influence in the area waned." 44 Perhaps reaching its nadir in the post- 
Falklands era, the fall of U.S. influence in Latin America is largely the result 
of Latin American nations asserting their independent foreign policies, but it 
also stems from U.S. neglect and poorly-handled relations in the region. 45 
The U.S. invasion of Panama in 1989, for example, was perceived by many 
Latin Americans as typical of U.S. heavy-handedness in its relations with 
Latin America. The fact that Manuel Noriega's ouster was pleasing to many 
still does not obviate concerns that American gun-boat diplomacy may be 
used again. However, if the Cold War is truly at end, then perhaps the 
United States, save some new calamity, should become increasingly cognizant 
and more capable of focusing time and money on resolving its problems 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

a. Threats To U.S. Security Interests in Latin America 

U.S. security interests in Latin America are multiple. Most recently, 
the issues of greatest concern have included democracy, debt, drugs, 
insurgency, terrorism, migration, and the environment. In the past, the 
United States has needed only a minimum military presence to protect U.S. 
interests on its southern flank. The collective security system established 
under the Rio Treaty and the Organization of American States Charter 
provided an additional insurance policy to unite the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere against outside powers and against indigenous Latin American 
revolutionary movements. However, a new approach may now be necessary. 

44 Robert L. Scheina, Latin America: A Naval History 1810-1987 , (Annapolis, MD: 

Naval Institute Press, 1987), p. 171. 

45 The decline of U.S. influence in Latin America is specifically discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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Indeed, cross-national problems, such as those listed above, require 
cooperative international effort if they are to be effectively resolved. The 
procedures for inter-American security cooperation have been applied 
inconsistently. The Inter-American Working Group for the World Peace 
Foundation points out that the OAS was virtually irrelevant in the crisis that 
gripped Central America in the 1980s. Furthermore, they also claim that 
collective security, through the Rio Treaty, has been vitiated by U.S. 
intervention in this Hemisphere. 46 Vitiation may be too strong a concept 
since the Rio Pact is neither extinct nor incapacitated. A clear and present 
danger to the Hemisphere would certainly evoke a regional response. 

(1) Democracy. On the positive side, the transition to democracy for 
many Latin American nations is a trend that promotes greater cooperation, or 
at least less conflict, by virtue of the increased political homogeneity of the 
region. Paraphrasing an old cliche, "Democratic governments do not fight 
other democratic governments." However, this point manifests a disturbing 
paradox. While there is an enhanced readiness for collective action in Latin 
America, today, especially to combat the increasing and more complex threats 
to Hemispheric security, the atrophy of existing collective procedures makes 
implementation of cooperative action more difficult. 47 

The most overt threat to U.S. security in the Western 
Hemisphere had previously been the presence of the former Soviet Union. 
Within ten months of Castro’s revolution, in 1958, a Soviet-Cuban 
rapprochement heralded the beginning of a new era. Although the Sino- 

46 Statement of an Inter-American Working Group, "Collective Security in the Americas: 
New Directions," A World Peace Foundation Project, (June, 1988), pp. 1-2. 

47 Pointed out by the Inter-American Working Group in "Collective Security in the 
Americas: New Directions,” p. 1. 
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Soviet split of the late 1960s broke the myth of a monolithic communist state, 
containment of communism remained at the heart of U.S. foreign policy. 
Certainly, as a result of the former Soviet Union's "success" in Cuba, Soviet 
overtures in Latin America continued to be regarded with extreme concern by 
the United States. Instability in Latin America was often attributed to the 
former Soviet Union, either through the direct funding of insurgent groups 
or through the use of proxies. This perception is not without merit, even 
though poverty and other problems may more often be the actual root of 
instability. 48 It has been documented, as evidenced in Grenada, that 
revolution and subversion were spread from Cuba into both Central America 
and the Caribbean, thereby helping to destabilize the region by increasing 
conflict within and between neighboring countries. 49 The Soviet Union 
helped bankroll the Sandinistas to power in Nicaragua, who then helped 
guerrillas in a civil war against the right-wing government in El Salvador. 50 
As late as August 1988, Soviet military aid to Nicaragua was more than twice 
the amount of aid provided by the United States to all of Central America. By 
October 1988, the total value of Soviet-bloc war material shipped to Nicaragua 
had reached $2.7 billion. 51 



48 An insightful discussion on instability and security in Latin America, especially 
regarding the perceptions of U.S. policy-makers and the process by which a response to a 
perceived threat is derived, is provided by Lars Schoultz in National Security and United 
States Policy Toward Latin America. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

49 A compilation of confiscated documents and analysis on the events that lead to the 
Cuban/Soviet backed coup in Grenada, resulting in the subsequent invasion by U.S. forces in 
1983, is provided by Jiri Valenta and Herbert J. Ellison, eds., Grenada and Soviet/-Cuhan 
Policy: Intpmal Crisis and 1J.S. /PEG S Intervention. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986). 

50 See Michael Radu, "Eastern Europe and Latin America," in The USSR and Latin America: 
A Developing Relationship. Eusebio Mujal-Leon, ed., (Boston, MA: Unwin Hyman, Inc., 1989), 
for an interesting analysis of the use of its Eastern Bloc satellites as proxies to help pay for 
arms and aid to Nicaragua without direct Soviet involvement. 

51 Report of the Secretary of Defense, Frank C. Carlucci, to the Congress on the FY 199QZEY 
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The former Soviet Union had also had a presence in Peru, 
operating a military mission that had trained and assisted the Peruvian 
military since 1969. Almost one-half of the equipment operated by the 
Peruvian Army and Air Force had been received from the former Soviet 
Union. 52 This is a quite considerable sum, considering that between 1976 and 
1980, over a billion dollars was spent on Soviet offensive weapons alone. 53 
The former Soviet Union tried to expand its influence in Latin America 
through both military aid and presence. Indeed, by the end of 1988 there were 
more Soviet military advisors in Latin America and Africa than the United 
States had throughout the world 54 

Today, Soviet aid to Latin America is gone. With the demise of 
the Soviet Union, countries such as Cuba have a limited capability to back 
further revolution in Latin America. 55 The Peruvians still use Soviet-made 
equipment, but the Peruvians had only sought to diversify their source of 
military supplies away from the United States. They were not influenced by 
the Soviets to make political change and had no wish to become reliant upon 
them as suppliers. 56 

So, what does all this suggest? In the near term, the United 



1991 Biennial Budget and FY 1990-94 Defense Programs. January 17, 1989, (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1989), p. 26. 

52 Report of the Delegation to Latin America of the Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives: 100th Congress, 1st Session, April 1987, (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1987), p. 8. 

53 Govemment document, "The U.S. Position on Peru," in Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Vol. 39, No. 2, (Autumn, 1985), Washington, DC: Inter-American Affairs Press, 1985, p. 86. 

54 Carlucci, FY 1990. p. 30. 

55 See Carmelo Mesa-Lago and Fernando Gil, "Soviet Economic Relations with Cuba," in 
The USSR and Latin America: A Developing Relationship. Eusebio Mujal-Leon, ed., (Boston, 
MA: Unwin Hyman, Inc., 1989), pp. 183-222. 

56 Erik N. Anderson, "Arms and Influence: The Soviet Union in Peru," paper presented at 
the Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, CA., May, 1989. 
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States will expend less energy worrying about foreign subversive 
involvement in Latin America. Based on the collapse of the Warsaw Pact 
and the Soviet Union, East European presence in Latin America will more 
than likely be an effort to renew foreign trade agreements initiated by the 
Soviet Union during the 1980s, including a Soviet-Argentinean fishing 
agreement in 1986, the signing of a Soviet-Peruvian commercial fishing and 
debt reduction agreement, and the signing of a cultural and economic 
cooperation agreement with Brazil and Uruguay in 1987. 



TABLE 1 

SOVIET TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 



Country 


Imports from USSR 
(in millions of rubles) 


Exports to USSR 
(in millions of rubles) 




1979 


1985 


1986 


1979 


1985 


1986 


Argentina 


24.8 


63.0 


533 


288.7 


1229.9 


192.4 


Brazil 


19.9 


70.2 


303 


160.0 


380.0 


236.5 


Colombia 


9.0 


53 


4.9 


3.0 


213 


0.0 


Cuba 


2113.2 


3877.4 


3802.3 


2136.0 


2140.1 


3800.2 


Mexico 


0.7 


43 


43 


4.1 


16.1 


7.6 


Nicaragua 


* 


212.9 


276.4 


* 


03 


7.7 


Panama 


103 


7.1 


105 


03 


** 




Peru 


2.8 


113 


92 


9.9 


108.5 


75.2 


Uruguay 


1.6 


335 


43 


11.7 


32.4 


20.6 



Vneshniaia Torgovlia, 3(1979 supplement), and 3(1987 supplement) 



* No data available 

** No measurable trade 

SOURCE: Robert K. Evanson, "Soviet Trade Relations with Latin America," in The USSR and 
Latin America: A Developing Relationship. Eusebio Mujal-Leon, ed., (Boston, MA: Unwin 
Hyman, Inc., p. 234. 



In the long term, it is conceivable that one of republics of the 
former Soviet Union, most probably Russia, could again pose a threat to the 
United States by its direct and/or indirect actions in Latin America. 
However, the extent of such involvement in the Third World, and especially 
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in Latin America, will be difficult to determine until after the radical changes 
affecting the former Soviet empire have been stabilized and the subsequent 
political-military boundaries fully define a new balance of power. In the 
interim, other countries, such as China, may pose a threat to the region. 

(2) Debt. Other problems in the region pose mounting security 
threats to the United States. One of them is the quagmire of international 
debt. It might be said that if poverty creates instability, debt-aggravated 
economic stagnation helps to fuel the fire. Add inflation to this problem and 
a recipe for disaster is created. Without pursuing the question of the origin of 
the debt crisis, for which no single entity or person is to blame - but also from 
which few of the "players" can be completely absolved - the more important 
question inquires into its resolution. It will require financial adjustments 
that redirect and improve the flow of capital back into debtor nations and/or 
the economic reconstruction of indebted nations. The magnitude of such 
requirements dictate that the problems of those nations most heavily 
indebted might only be resolved through the implementation of plans that 
have international and national backing and compliance by both 
governmental and non-governmental entities. The most prominent 
program instituted to date, the Baker Plan, has been castigated by many as a 
treadmill on which debtor nations remain on hold, a precarious balance from 
which their situation does not deteriorate, but neither does it improve. 57 

Indeed, the United Nations Conference on Trade and 



57 See Rudiger Dombusch, "The Latin American Debt Problem: Anatomy and Solutions," in 
Debt and Democracy in Latin America. Barbara Stallings and Robert Kaufman, eds., (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1989), pp. 7-22. This essay, along with the other essays in this book, 
provides a concise overview of many of the political-economic dilemmas that relate to debt in 
Latin America. 
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Development (UNCTAD) stated that although the Baker Plan helped to avoid 
an international banking crisis and increased their provisions against losses 
from problem-country loans, in other respects the record has been more of a 
failure. 



TABLE 2 

DEBT BURDEN OF HIGHLY INDEBTED COUNTRIES 



Country 


Debt ($ billion) 






Total 


All 

Banks 


U.S 

Banks 


9 U.S 

Largest 

Banks 


Debt 

per 

Capita 

($) 


PerCapita 

Consump. 

Growth: 

1980-87 

(annual 

average) 


Argentina 


49.4 


42.4 


8.5 


5.9 


1592 


-1.2 


Bolivia 


4.6 


1.2 


0.1 


0.04 


407 


-5.2 


Brazil 


1145 


84.2 


21.9 


15.1 


70 


1.1 


Chile 


20.5 


17.1 


6.4 


4.2 


1666 


-2.2 


Colombia 


15.1 


7.5 


2.0 


15 


517 


0.2 


Costa Rica 


45 


2.3 


0.4 


0.2 


354 


-1.4 


Ecuador 


9.0 


6.3 


n.a. 


n.a. 


892 


-2.2 


Iv. Coast 


9.1 


5.5 


0.4 


0.3 


892 


-4.3 


Jamaica 


3.8 


6.6 


0.2 


0.2 


1583 


-1.4 


Mexico 


105.0 


90.5 


24.0 


13.8 


1313 


-2.7 


Morocco 


27.0 


5.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1205 


0.8 


Nigeria 


27.0 


14.9 


0.9 


0.7 


274 


-6.5 


Peru 


16.7 


8.9 


1.2 


0.7 


827 


-0.2 


Philippine 


29.0 


17.6 


5.0 


3.6 


527 


-1.0 


Uruguay 


3.8 


3.0 


0.9 


0.7 


1267 


-2.4 


Venezuela 


33.9 


33.7 


16.4 


6.2 


1904 


-4.6 


Yugoslavia 


21.8 


15.2 


2.0 


1.3 


936 


-0.5 



World Bank, World Debt Tables 1987-88: Salomon Brothers, Inc.; and Federal Financial Institutions 
Examination Council, Country Exposure Lending Survey (Tune 1987). 



SOURCE: Rudiger Do mbusch, "The Latin American Debt Problem: Anatomy and Solutions," in 
Debt and Democracy in Latin America. Barbara Stallings and Robert Kaufman, eds., (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, Inc., 1989), p. 12. 



Developing countries' debt burden has remained high and growth remains 
sluggish. In fact, more countries are now in arrears than when the debt crisis 
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broke in 1982, and per capita real income is well below 1980 levels. 58 The 
onus for resolution to the problems of indebted countries should not lie only 
on the backs of foreign investors and creditors, but out of three possible 
solutions - a continuation of the present strategy, a big increase in new 
lending, and debt relief - UNCTAD concludes that debt relief is the only way 
to revive growth and reduce debt. 59 

Critics of such a policy may point to Chile as a model example of 
a country pulling itself up by its own bootstraps, with little external help, and 
suggest that others, such as Peru, should do the same. To make such a 
comparison, however, is faulty. "One is tempted to draw the conclusion that 
Latin America's heavily-indebted countries can revive their economies even 
as they service their debts if, like Chile, they adopt "correct" market-oriented 
policies. The fact is, however, that the course pursued by Chile is not an 
option for the region’s other major debtors - Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Venezuela or Peru." 60 The reason, of course, is that civilian government can 
only turn up austerity measures so far before democratic politics requires 
compromise. On the other hand, Chile’s authoritarian regime could impose 
economic policy by fiat, a point which even Hernan Buichi, Chile's former 
Finance Minister, has conceded. 61 

Without satisfactory resolution and burden-sharing, debt 
servicing becomes a negative-sum game which can foster violent 



58 "A debtor's dream," The Economist. (10 September, 1988), p. 81. 

59 "A debtor's dream," The Economist. (10 September 1988), p. 81. 

60 Peter Hakim and Richard Feinberg, "Latin American debt: The lessons from Chile and 
Peru," The Financial Times. (30 November, 1988), p. 21. 

61 Roger Cohen, "Chile's Finance Chief Teaches a Dictatorship about Free Markets," The 
Wall Street Journal. (28 September, 1988), p. A-l. 
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repercussions. Indeed, the debt-related problem of hyper inflation undercuts 
living standards and can disengage an economy from a productive cycle. As 
Eliana A. Cardoso says, "High inflation in Latin America poses a threat to the 
infant democracies there. It erodes the purchasing power of wages, creates an 
intense feeling of insecurity, and undermines popular support for 
constitutional governments ." 62 Hyper-inflation also has the social impact of 
further widening the gap between rich and poor since its effect is regressive - 
low and fixed income people are affected the worst. Thus, in nations which 
have great inequity in their distribution of income, such as in Brazil, hyper- 
inflation compounds this problem and makes stabilization programs 
extremely unpopular and politically difficult to enforce. 

Ultimately, hyper-inflation is a curse to long-term growth since 
it tends to breed "corto-plazismo," or short-term planning. Capital flight 
increases as local and international investors grow more skeptical, while 
speculation and the black market thrive. Without capital investment, an 
essential building block of all economies, future potential for sustained 
growth is undermined. So, even while an economy may roar ahead in the 
short-term, fueled by inflation, prospects for the future dim once the presses 
have stopped but the economic engines only cough. 

There can be no denial that sound economic policy is a 
requirement. Peru's economic undoing, for example, was not its suspension 
of debt payments, but "the government's failure to put the resources thus 
obtained to productive use ." 63 But since the burden of debt-servicing can 

62 Eliana A. Cardoso, "Hyperinflation in Latin America," Challenge, (January-February 
1989), p. 11. 

63 Hakim and Feinberg, "Latin American debt," The Financial Times. (30 November, 1988), 

p. 21. 
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weigh down a government’s ability to jump start its sputtering economy, 
each problem (debt and inflation) can lend to the other in an ever-deepening 
spiral. Henry Kaufman observed that "the restrictiveness of debt cannot be 
denied. If the debt blockage is not eased, economic growth globally will 
continue at only a slow pace, risking a major worldwide business setback." 64 
Obviously, the Baker Plan was inspired by this recognition, but it may not be 
enough to release debtor nations from this cycle. Aside from the implications 
of recession, which are onerous enough, it is critical for U.S. policy-makers to 
realize that continued efforts to avert financial chaos are especially important 
in Latin America. Debt relief may help stem other threats to U.S. security 
from the region - including political instability, migration, terrorism, and 
continued growth in profitable cash crops (such as the coca plant) - which are 
often intensified by economic woes. 

(3) Terrorism. As of the beginning of the 1990s there were 27 active 
insurgent groups in nine Latin American countries. 65 The motivation of 
these groups varies from group to group, country to country, although 
dissatisfaction with the established elite and/or political-economic 
disaffection is often the root cause. Whether one calls them terrorists, 
revolutionaries or freedom fighters depends on how one sides with their 



64 Henry Kaufmann, "The Risks in the World Economic Order," public lecture. New York 
University, February 24, 1987, as cited by Rudiger Dombush, "The Latin American Debt 
Problem: Anatomy and Solutions," in Debt and Democracy in Latin America, p. 12. 

65 United States Milita ry Posture FY 1989. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, p. 28. 
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causes, but the end result is generally political violence - ranging in intensity 
from intermittent fracas to civil war. 

A cursory glance at insurgency in Latin America over the last 
four decades, alone, provides a perspective on the extent to which civil strife, 
political instability, and military power-brokering has been endemic to the 
region. In the late 1950s, the Batista regime was overthrown by Fidel Castro 
in the Cuban Revolution. Castro's coup exemplified the capability of a well- 
coordinated and motivated insurgency to attack established forces through 
guerrilla tactics and assume complete control of government. While no 
other insurgency in Latin America has since duplicated this feat, save the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua, the potential for success was established. 

Despite the ill-fated attempt by Che Guevarra to export 
revolution to Bolivia, the 1960s and the 1970s witnessed an intense period of 
political violence in the Southern Cone countries of South America. The 
civil disruption caused by independent guerrilla action in urban areas of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, and Uruguay were compelling enough to cause the 
calling of states of siege and an all-out crackdown by government forces. 
Perhaps the best documented event of this era was the "dirty war" in 
Argentina, in which the military ruthlessly stamped out civil disobedience 
and ruled by junta in the name of state security. The ensuing strife between 
the different factions in Argentine society shook the country to its core and 
resulted in the deaths and "disappearances" of thousands of citizens. The 
Montoneros and the People's Revolutionary Army, the dominant guerrilla 
groups in Argentina, were decimated by the mid-1970s, but, by this time, 
many citizens probably feared the military and right-wing death squads more. 
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In Uruguay, the Tupamaros were liquidated by the Uruguayan 
army, which seized power in 1972, smashing the political parties and trade 
unions along with the guerrillas. In Brazil and Bolivia, guerrilla movements 
were less powerful than in Argentina and Uruguay, but they resulted in 
political agitation and violence, nevertheless. In Chile, a unique situation 
arose wherein a popular uprising occurred in defense of the elected regime of 
President Salvador Allende. It has been estimated that 30,000 people lost their 
lives resisting the overthrow of this regime by the military in 1973. 66 

In the 1980s, terrorism was much less evident in the Southern 
Cone nations than it had been previously, a tribute to the eradication process 
implemented by the state security and military within each of these nations. 
On the other hand, guerrilla action was rampant in Central America and in 
the northern part of South America. Nicaragua, El Salvador, Colombia, and 
Peru have stood out most prominently. 67 It is still too early to tell if the 
fledgling democracy in Nicaragua will take strong enough root to discourage 
further Contra resistance. A tenuous cease fire is in effect and a process of 
repatriating exiled forces is being attempted. In El Salvador, skirmishes 
between government forces and rebels continue a decade of violence in this 
small country. Leftist guerrillas operate out of the highlands, but have made 
concerted efforts to push into the capital of San Salvador. The latest large 
offensive occurred in November, 1989. Although a new offensive has not 
been signaled in 1990, rebel attacks against specific targets, such as power 



66 Richard E. Rubenstein, Alchemists of Revolution; Terrorism in the Modem World. (New 
York, N.Y.: Basic Books, Inc., 1987), p. 72. 

67 A solid recantation of the people and events that played in the Nicaraguan Revolution is 
provided by Shirley Christian, Nicaragua: Revolution in the Family. (New York, N.Y.: 
Vintage Books, 1986). 
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stations, have continued. In a recent attack on San Salvador, five military 
troops were killed in the ensuing firefight. The retaliation was in response to 
what a rebel message protested was "the total immunity of the armed forces 
who violate human rights." 68 Much like the "dirty war" in Argentina, right- 
wing death squads in El Salvador have made "brutality" a term which may 
apply to either side. Indeed, El Salvador President Alfredo Cristiani has 
already admitted that government forces were responsible for the deaths of 
six Jesuit priests at the Central American University in November, 1989. 

In Peru, the Shining Path, or Sendero Luminoso, is a movement 
spawned by Abimael Guzman, formerly a philosophy professor at the 
University of Ayacucho. After Marx, Lenin, and Mao, Guzman is known as 
the "fourth sword of world communism" by his followers. However, since 
Guzman denounced the former Soviet Union and China as imperialist states, 
calling Gorbachev and Deng infidels to the cause of communism, Guzman 
effectively ostracized his movement from outside help. Despite the lack of 
foreign funding, Sendero Luminoso has still managed to wage an effective 
guerrilla war against a country that has been ill-equipped, either economically 
or militarily, to counter the movement. Instead, financing is provided by 
extorting drug traffickers that buy local coca leaf and by confiscating private 
property. 69 With between 5,000 to 7,000 combatants, mostly in their teens and 
twenties, a decade of fighting government forces has claimed the lives of over 
22,000 Peruvians. 70 



68 Associated Press, "Salvadoran rebels attack capital; 5 die/' The Virginian-Pilot. (3 
May, 1990), p. A-13. 

69 Editorial, "Fighting ’Shining Path,"’ The Virginian-Pilot. (26 April, 1990), p. A-14. 
70 Tina Rosenberg, "To the Victor Will Go the Spoiled in Peru," The Washington Post 
National Weekly Edition. (30 April-6 May, 1990), p. 23. 
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Although Guzman was recently caught by the authorities, 
Sendero Luminoso is still actively engaged in terrorism. Working from their 
base in Ayacucho, Sendero Luminoso has expanded their forays from the 
countryside into Lima, although their stronghold remains the high country 
of Peru. Using sabotage and assassination to terrorize the masses, targets 
seem indiscriminate, except in one category - targets represent the modern 
establishment. When Sendero enters a village, the guerrillas will often force 
the locals to commit illegal acts - such as theft. "The strategy seems to be to 
provoke as much repression as possible from the police and army, which in 
turn wins over more Senderistas ." 71 It is Sendero Luminoso's goal, in a post- 
revolutionary state, to turn power over to the lower classes of Peru and that a 
single party will retain absolute control. Their ideal state would be similar to 
that of the counter-revolutionary period of Maoist China. 

This short overview of insurgency in Latin America has 
neglected to mention the names and efforts of scores of other politically- 
motivated groups, indigenous to the region, that have used terrorism as a 
means to gain recognition. The point of this review of guerrilla action, 
however, is to note that terrorism is a symptom of political instability, not the 
cause. "Terrorism is the product of social dislocation ." 72 Terrorist 
organizations are generally the brainchild of disaffected intelligentsia. 
Rubenstein notes that the distinction between democracy and totalitarianism 
has little to do with the frequency and intensity of terrorist acts as compared 
to the traditions and social conditions of the native intelligentsia. He states: 



71 Rosenberg, "To the Victor Will Go the Spoiled in Peru," The Washington Post National 
Weekly Edition. (30 April-6 May, 1990) p. 23. 

72 Rubenstein, Alchemists of Revolution, p. 108. 
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Whether young intellectuals will be driven by hope and desperation to 
undertake independent military adventures depends upon numerous 
factors, the most important of which are the extent to which the 
intelligentsia is integrated into the society, the availability of social- 
management careers, apparent opportunities for meaningful political 
change, and the presence or absence of local constituencies for terrorism 
both inside the intelligentsia and out . 73 

So, the less politically, socially, or economically-disaffected the intelligentsia, 
and/or those peoples they attempt to recruit, the less likely that insurgency 
will either arise or gain a foothold in that country. Furthermore, the more 
stable a country, the less likely that vigilante groups, or right-wing death 
squads, will feel the need to represent elements of the ruling elite, military, or 
an authoritarian regime. 

Colombia is one Latin American example of a nation close to 
chaos. Rebel elements in Colombia have gained such a stronghold that the 
normal processes of law and government have been subverted. In Colombia, 
however, the problem of insurgency has been compounded by another 
element - narcotics. In a liaison of convenience, political insurgents and drug 
traffickers have been known to work together to the benefit of their respective 
causes. While often only temporary, this symbiotic relationship has had 
violent repercussions. Judges, journalists, and presidential candidates have 
all been targets for kidnappings and assassination. Since the problem of 
insurgency in neighboring countries has already been addressed as a security 



73 Rubenstein, Alchemists of Revolution, p. 85. 
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threat, rather than focus on a Colombian guerrilla group, such as the M-19, 
this is a good juncture to focus on the drugs, as a security threat, instead. 

(4) Drugs. Indeed, while political insurgency may symbolize the 
fracture of a society, in one sense, drug abuse symbolizes another form of 
societal decay. There is considerable consternation in the United States, 
therefore, over the impact of an expanded drug trade on the fabric of societies 
in the Western Hemisphere. 74 A report by the Regional Conflict Working 
Group states, "trafficking imperils the very survival of democracy in friendly 
nations, such as Colombia and Panama, heavily involved in production and 
smuggling of illegal drugs or in the related movements of money." 75 Ergo, if 
trafficking threatens the national security of Latin American countries, then it 
also threatens the national security of the United States. 

Latin America is the source of all cocaine, four-fifths of all 
marijuana, and one-third of all heroin consumed in the United States. 76 Of 
these three, and of all other illegal drugs that are flooding the world market, 
today, cocaine is spreading the fastest. 77 A May, 1990 report released by the 
U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee estimates that about 2.2 million Americans, 



74 Although it is relevant to note that the rising consumption of illicit drugs in the United 
States may be as much a problem of demand as one of supply, demand is a domestic problem 
that will not be discussed since it is not within the purview of this paper. Instead, the 
emphasis will be on supply. 

75 Report by the Regional Conflict Working Group submitted to the Commission on 
Integrated Long-Term Strategy, "Supporting U.S. Strategy for Third World Conflict," (June, 
1988), p. 15. 

76 Statistics provided by the National Narcotics Intelligence Consumer's Committee, as 
compiled by Eric Paulsen in "Latin American Narcotics Trafficking," a research paper 
presented to students in the National Security Affairs Department at the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, Spring Quarter, 1989. 

77 Peter T. White, "An Ancient Indian Herb Turns Deadly: Coca," National Geographic. 
Vol. 175, No. 1, Oanuary, 1989), p. 35. 
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or approximately one percent of U.S. citizens, are "hard core" cocaine 
addicts. 78 

Although Peru and Bolivia are the major source countries 79 of 
coca (60 percent and 22 percent, respectively), the leaf from whence cocaine is 
derived, it is in Colombia that the Medellin and Cali cartels reside. These 
cartels have built the largest narcotics trafficking network in the Western 
Hemisphere, and have helped to make Colombia the major producer and 
conduit for U.S. -bound cocaine. Indeed, cocaine has become a principal 
source of foreign exchange for Colombia. 80 

Congressional testimony cites the worth of the illegal drug trade 
as high as $500 billion. 81 Even if this estimate is grossly high, it indicates the 
magnitude of the profits that can be garnered in narcotics. Colombia, Peru, 
and Bolivia have been variously described as becoming "narco-dependent." 
Drugs have become such a key facet of their economies that reversal of this 
trend may be very difficult. Since peasant farmers in Latin America generally 
eke out a meager existence, for example, those who grow and harvest coca are 
not easily persuaded to institute crop substitution programs. No other cash 
crop is yet as lucrative as the coca leaf. Middlemen who help haul the leaf. 



78 Hard-core is defined as someone who uses cocaine once a week or more. Knight-Ridder 
News Service, ”1% of U.S. addicted to cocaine, report estimates," The Virginian-rilot, (11 
May, 1990), p. A-6. 

79 Source countries are those that are the major producers of illegal narcotics, as opposed to 
those countries which serve as bases for the transhipment of narcotics and the laundering of 
illicit revenues. 

80 White, "An Ancient Indian Herb Turns Deadly: Coca," National Geographic. (January, 
1989), p. 25. 

81 U.S. Laws, Statutes, etc., "Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988,” United States Statutes at Large, 
Public Law 100-690, 100th Congress, 2nd Sess. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1988), sec. 10-4102. As cited by Charley L. Diaz, "DoD Plays in the Drug War," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedi ngs: Naval Review. (May, 1990), p. 76. 
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process the cocaine, and transport the product stand to gain substantially 
more. Participation in trafficking can enrich them far greater and faster than 
they could ever hope by hawking wares on city streets. However, those 
people that really cash in are those individuals who run the networks, 
themselves, men like Pablo Escobar Gaviria, the Ochoa brothers, and Carlos 
Lehder Rivas. 

The wealth amassed by the criminal cartels enables them to 
afford to buy arms, munitions, and even political allies. Indeed, these cartels 
"constitute an international underworld so extensive, wealthy and powerful 
that it can literally buy governments and destabilize entire societies." 82 The 
Medellin cartel, for example, has reportedly placed a bounty of the equivalent 
to $4,000 for the murder of each regular policeman. 83 In another example, 
two Colombians were taken into custody after trying to buy Stinger missiles 
for use against aircraft carrying Colombian officials. An FBI agent testified 
that the men, who both claim links to the Medellin cartel, had already agreed 
upon a $1 million down payment from cocaine profits in exchange for 120 
Stingers, 50 automatic rifles, and a plane to transport the weapons to 
Colombia. 84 As Colombian President Virgilio Barco stated, in a speech at the 
national police academy, drug traffickers are trying to "wipe out an entire 
institutional government of democratic tradition, of civil and moral 
values." 85 



82 Regional Conflict Working Group, "Supporting U.S. Strategy for Third World Conflict," 
Qune, 1988), p. 64. 

83 Associated Press, "22 people reportedly injured by car-bomb blast in Colombia," The 
Yirginian-Pilot, (18 May, 1990), p. A-12. 

84 Associated Press, "2 Colombians held in missile plot," The Virginian-Pilot. (8 May, 
1990), p. A-5. 

85 Associated Press, "22 people reportedly injured by car-bomb blast in Colombia," The 
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In summary, the syndication of drug-running, the cooperation 
between narco-traffickers and guerrillas, and the use of strong arm tactics 
threaten the basis of civil democratic authority in the Western Hemisphere. 
What is happening in Colombia is not an isolated event. Certainly, the 
United States is not such an island that it may be considered free of risk. 
Powerful forces are at work. U.S. customs Service agents, for example, 
recently discovered an elaborate tunnel built under the Mexican border, 
within sight of the official U.S.-Mexican cross station, used as a conduit for 
the international transport of cocaine to an Arizona warehouse. The 
million-dollar passage is described as " 'something out of a James Bond 
movie,' replete with electric lighting, concrete reinforcements, and a 
hydraulic system that raised a game-room floor in a Mexico hide-out to 
provide entry to the secret crossing." 86 Customs believes that there are other 
such tunnels at other points along the U.S. border. 

The topics of concern regarding security that have been discussed 
thus far in this section (namely democracy, debt, drugs, and insurgency), all 
have one thing in common - in Latin America they have each seen a 
resurgence in the 1990's. It is ironic, however, that as the flame of 
authoritarianism has been doused and that of democracy rekindled, that 
those very subversive and/or deleterious elements which were previously 
suppressed now threaten the continued existence of fragile new 
governments. The 1990's will be the decade that proves either the 

consolidation, or the demise, of the hard won political battles that have 



Virginian-Pilot. (18 May, 1990), p. A-12. 

86 Los Angeles Times News Service, "U.S. agents find drug-smuggling tunnel," Ihfi 
Vir ginian-Pilot and the Ledger-Star, (19 May, 1990), p. A-8. 
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consumed Latin American nations since the end of the age of militarism and 
the "twilight of the tyrants" in Latin America was prematurely forecast by 
John J. Johnson, Tad Szulc, and other academics in the early 1960’s. The 
fundamental economic, political, and social problems facing these new 
regimes are profound and will require a much more patient and conservative 
approach - albeit open and democratic - than perhaps was advocated thirty 
years ago, during a more idealistic era, as symbolized by the U.S. Alliance for 
Progress. 

b. Other Rising Security Concerns 

There is an intrinsic inter-relationship between the dynamic factors 
that comprise a body politic within each nation. In Latin America, few 
nations - save perhaps Costa Rica - have maintained a stable, as well as 
progressive, socio-political system. In the past, rising pressures always seem 
to rupture hopes of stabilizing at a satisfactory equilibrium. Described in 
geopolitical terms, this cause and effect relationship ascribes to problems 
realized on an intra-regional basis. 

(1) Geopolitics. Latin American military leaders and their civilian 
associates take geopolitics quite seriously, especially in the Southern Cone 
nations. Since South American geopolitical writings tend to stress 
"competition," it is not surprising that they focus on potential sources of 
conflict. Broken into categories, regional strife may arise from disputes over 
borders, territory, resources and/or inter-state migration. The politics of 
ideology and influences on the regional balance of power are another basis for 
intra-state friction. Avoiding a long discourse on the historical roots of 
geopolitics in Latin America and their relationship to intra-regional problems 
of contemporary Central and South America and in the Caribbean, suffice it 
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to say that in the typology of conflict in Latin America there is both an 
overlap between the above-mentioned categories and a "clustering" of these 
catalysts for conflict within each sub-region of Latin America. Throughout 
the region, the root cause of most conflicts has been associated with both 
territorial and border disputes. Territorial conflicts involve opposing claims 
on a geographical area. National claims also extend to territories over the 
sea. Closely associated with territorial conflict, border conflicts arise over 
disputed ground on a common border. As competition for resources, such as 
known and potential food, mineral, and energy sources, that are extant on 
land or in the sea/sea bed become increasingly more keen in the near future, 
so will the drive to secure territorial claims. 

Conflict associated with the battle over allies attracted to 
differing governmental systems, or ideology, are relatively new in Latin 
America. Ideologically-oriented conflict has largely been confined to the 
Central American /Caribbean sub-region. On the other hand, contention for 
the controlling interest, or hegemony, in the regional and sub-regional 
geopolitical balance of power has long been a source of tension. More 
recently, a decrease in U.S. influence within the region has induced some 
readjustments in the local balances of power. Finally, due to problems of 
internal political and economic disorder, interstate conflict, and population 
expansion, the movement of exiles and refugees across borders may be cause 
for international disputes . 87 



87 For greater elaboration on typology and definitions see Jack Child, "Interstate Relations 
in Latin America: Peaceful or Conflictual?,” International lournal. XLIII (Summer, 1988), pp. 
379-380. Also see Wolf Grabendorff, "Interstate Conflict Behavior and Regional Potential for 
Conflict in Latin America," in lournal of interamerican Studies and World Affairs. Vol. 24, No. 
3, (August, 1982), p. 267. 
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Since the topic of "democracy" has already been discussed, and a 
following chapter will deal with the role of the United States in Latin 
America and changes in the balance of power, this narrows the focus down to 
problems associated with "lebensraum" - territory, resources, and migration. 
As potential catalysts of conflict in Latin America these problems represent a 
real threat to U.S. security for the following reasons: territorial war in Latin 
America might prompt U.S. involvement - and while the Panama and 
Grenada invasions were relatively simple, the proliferation of missiles and 
other weapons systems elsewhere in the region makes future involvement 
more risky; the availability and state of natural resources are both an 
economic and environmental concern of global proportions; and the non- 
controlled influx of large numbers of fleeing refugees or illegal migrants into 
the U.S., Mexico, or other allied nation can be deleterious to both the U.S. 
economy and society, or that of an ally. 

(a) Territorial Disputes. While the root cause of disputes over 
borders in Latin America lies mainly in the poor survey techniques and 
incorrectly drawn maps of the first European explorers almost five hundred 
years ago, geopolitical boundaries remain a contentious issue, especially in 
South America, today. Competition for resources has only placed greater 
focus on territorial ownership, including attempts to extend and control 
greater maritime space, rights to the underlying seabed, as well as claims to 
the Antarctic. Of course, an interest in assuming greater regional influence 
and amassing greater national prestige is another factor. One must not 
underestimate the extent to which national passions can be aroused by the 
issue of territorial sovereignty in Latin American nations. Latinos have a 
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long corporate memory of injustices, or perceived injustices, to their 
respective countries, and hence rivalries can be intense and quickly rekindled. 

The Bolivia-Chile-Peru dispute, for example, originated out 
of the War of the Pacific (1879-1883) when Chile defeated a Bolivian-Peruvian 
coalition for control of the Atacama Desert, a 600-mile stretch of nitrate- 
abundant coastline originally shared by all three countries. Chile annexed 
and/or occupied this region, thereby increasing its territory by a fourth and 
attaining a new status as a regional power. Peru suffered a fall from its 
previous position of prominence, and Bolivia was left landlocked. Although 
Peru was finally able to arrive at a settlement with Chile in 1929, which 
returned the Tacna province to Peru and ceded Arica province to Chile, the 
loss of an access to the sea has remained a constant source of frustration for 
Bolivia. 88 Blaming many of their economic woes on the absence of a sea port, 
Bolivia has made many attempts to reconcile this situation with Chile. 
Between 1975-1978, Bolivia negotiated for the right to a "corridor" extending 
to the sea, but negotiations were broken off when Bolivia was unable to draw 
a mutually beneficial agreement that would require the concurrence of both 
Chile and Peru. Another Bolivian attempt to secure an agreement on a 
corridor failed in 1987. 89 Continually seeking support for its claims, Bolivia 
has gained Argentine backing against Chile in return for Bolivian support of 
Argentine endeavors, such as in both the Beagle Channel and 
Malvinas/Falklands disputes. 



88 Emest Rossi and Jack C. Plano, eds.. The Latin American Political Dictionary. (Santa 
Barbara, CA: ABC Clio, Inc., 1980), pp. 50-51. 

89 Howard T. Pittman, "Harmony or Discord: The Impact of Democratization on Geopolitics 
and Conflict in the Southern Cone," in Philip Kelly and Jack Child, eds., Geopolitics of the 
Southern Cone and Antarctica. (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc., 1988), p. 33. 
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(b) Resource Disputes. The Falklands War is the most 
newsworthy conflict of recent note. Geopolitically significant because of their 
strategic location near the "choke-point" of the South Atlantic and their 
location relative to Antarctica, both Argentina and Britain have had claims to 
these Hawaiian-sized islands that date back to the colonial era. The British 
have maintained actual control of the islands since they wrested them from 
Argentine settlers in 1833. However, it was not until Juan Peron, during a 
global climate of de-colonialism, chose the islands as a potential rallying point 
for a "greater Argentina" that Argentine interest in this territory was 
reactivated. To settle the dispute, a series of Anglo-Argentine talks was 
initiated by a United Nations resolution. Negotiations proceeded slowly 
towards the eventual transfer of sovereignty of the islands to Argentina. 

During the 1970s, oil, fish, krill, and other resources were 
determined to be in abundance in or about the Falklands. Interest in the 
islands heightened between both claimant nations. In 1976, a shooting 
incident on the islands between Argentine and British citizens exacerbated 
tensions. In the wake of a new military junta in command of government in 
Argentina, tensions were again elevated by aggressive Argentine demands 
and yellow journalism for the return of the Falklands. The eventual 
Argentine invasion of the islands and the short war that ensued between 
Britain and Argentina, lasting from April to June of 1982, ended in a rather 
humiliating defeat for Argentina. Not only did the defeat represent the 
ultimate failure of the Argentine military government, but it left the territory 
of the Falklands in even firmer British control and made the islands an 
emotional and national point of contention for Great Britain, too. 
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As an essential element of the Argentine geopolitical concept 
of the tri-continental view, the loss of the Falklands has meant a serious 
weakening of this Argentine claim and a concomitant strengthening of the 
British claims in the Antarctic. 90 The Argentineans also suspect that the 
Chileans were in collusion with the British during both the Falklands War 
and in the Beagle Channel dispute. Far from resolved, the Argentines 
perhaps feel an even stronger desire to reclaim the Falklands in order to 
redeem their pride by restoring their "rightful" domain. Indeed, in 1984, 
President Alfonsin stated that the Malvinas are, were, and will be 
Argentine." 91 This claim has been restated by Argentina's President Carlos 
Menem. 

Closely associated with the dispute over the Falklands, the 
Beagle Channel Islands have been a bone of contention between Argentina 
and Chile ever since the independence of these two nations from Spain 
because of their relationship to territorial sovereignty and maritime control 
of the South Atlantic. The problem originally stems from competing claims 
to Patagonia and a vague mountainous border. An 1881 treaty gave Patagonia 
to Argentina, divided Tierra del Fuego between the two countries, and created 
a Chilean-Argentine border based on the "highest peaks" of the southern 
Andes. The British were given the power of arbitration over further details 



90 The Argentine tri-continetal view perceives their territorial domain as make up of the 
three Pampas - the mainland, Antarctica (White Pampas), and the South Atlantic islands 
running in an arc from the Tierra del Fuego archipelago to the Antarctic Peninsula (Wet 
Pampas) - that are all inter-connected by the South Atlantic Sea. See Jack Child, Antarctica 
and South American Geopolitics: Frozen Lebensraum. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1988), 
pp. 77-80. 

91 Howard T. Pittman, "Harmony or Discord: The Impact of Democratization on Geopolitics 
and Conflict in the Southern Cone," in Philip Kelly and Jack Child, eds.. Geopolitics of the 
Southern Cone and Antarctica. (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc., 1988), p. 33. 
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of sovereignty in 1902. Unfortunately, ownership of the Beagle Channel 
Islands was not clearly defined, which has resulted in a continuous rivalry 
over this land. The important factor, however, has not been the islands or 
the channel, which had been under Chilean administration for almost a 
century, so much as the boundary from whence the Argentine-Chilean sea 
was delineated. This line, when projected from its base over the sea, had 
implications over potential resources, Antarctic claims, and national 
maritime space - which is now considered sovereign territory in the Southern 
Cone. 

To settle the dispute, an international arbitration board was 
convened in 1971. After six years, the board finally decided to award Chile 
with the Beagle Channel Islands, establishing a boundary in the channel 
itself. Argentina refused to accept this decision, and began staging a rapid 
buildup of troops and arms on its border with Chile in 1978. Only a papal 
proposal which sought to limit Chile's influence into the traditional 
Argentine jurisdiction by re-negotiating the eastern-most boundary of Chile, 
and thereby creating a demilitarized zone, helped to defuse the situation 
before it escalated into combat. It also led to the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, signed on 19 October, 1984. 

The Treaty of Peace and Friendship confirmed the 1977 
arbitration in favor of Chilean ownership of the Beagle Channel Islands, but 
it also sets strict navigational criteria, with passage rights for both Chile and 
Argentina; it also sets the Cape Horn meridian as the Pacific-Atlantic divisor, 
and it prevents the Chileans from projecting their territorial boundaries into 
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the Atlantic Ocean. Additionally, this treaty ties into, but does not resolve, 
overlapping claims by the two nations in Antarctica. 92 

The Antarctic Treaty of 1961 froze claims to Antarctica in a 
thirty-year moratorium. This treaty is up for review in 1991 if signatories to 
the treaty request that the case be reopened. However, the Southern Cone 
signatories may prefer that the status quo of the treaty be maintained. 
International interest in Antarctica has certainly increased in recent decades, 
and new claims have been introduced. As a result, review of the Antarctic 
Treaty could jeopardize those claims staked out by the original signatories. 93 

Obviously, the South Atlantic and South Pacific maritime 
regions are enormously important geopolitically to the Southern Cone 
nations. The food, mineral, and energy resources that are harbored in the 
seabed and in the water represent a potential source of national strength and 
development. Additionally, the strategic location of the southern-most 
region as a "choke-point" represents a focus for national security. Since 
interest in this area is not relegated solely to South American nations, as is 
manifested by other recent international claims to Antarctica, some see this as 
a catalyst for future conflict, too. 

(2) Migration. Rather than describe further examples of geopolitical 
squabbles in the region, two increasingly important subjects need be 
discussed, if only briefly - migration and the environment. Migration is the 
movement of a people from one country, place, or locality to another. 

92 Pittman, "Harmony or Discord," Kelly and Child, Geopolitics of the Southern Cone and 
Antarctica, p. 38. 

93 Two of the best sources of information on Antarctica, the Antarctic Treaty, and the 
history of claims and claimants are offered by Deborah Shapley, The Seventh Continent: 
Antarctica in a Resource Age, (Washington, D.C.: Resources for the Future, 1985); and by Jack 
Child's, Antarctica and South America n Geopolitics: Frozen Lebensraum. 
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Poverty, unemployment, war and repression have all been catalysts for 
migration. Increasingly, however, rapid population growth is to blame. 
Notwithstanding the many positive contributions to society that immigrants 
have to offer, uncontrolled mass migration has its negative consequences. 
The mass movement of exiles, refugees, and illegal immigrants across 
national borders can cause increased competition for food, housing, and jobs 
in the host area. In turn, this can increase political tensions, increase crime, 
provoke civil strife and even cause outright rebellion. It is small wonder that 
a worldwide increase in the movement of people to more prosperous regions 
is arousing concern within the developed world. 

Doors are beginning to close on immigrants. Applications to 
Europe, the United States and Canada, the traditional asylum-granting 
regions have risen from 25,000 in 1973 to 600,000 in 1990. 94 Since so many 
immigrants seek "refugee" status in order to legitimize their stay in a new 
country, it is becoming very difficult to discern which applicants are fleeing 
persecution and which are fleeing poverty. In order to safeguard the 
possibility of asylum for political refugees, host governments are increasing 
their restrictions on applicants and forcible repatriation is becoming more 
frequent. 

In 1989, according to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 93 out 
of every 100 persons added to the world's population were added in 
developing countries. 95 The population explosion is greater in Latin America 
than in any other region of the world. El Salvador, for instance, is ranked 

94 New York Times News Service, "Uprooted: Nations resist mass movement of poor 
refugees," The Virginian-Pilot and The Ledger-Star, (12 August, 1990), p. A-18. 

95 As cited by Barbara Vobejda, "The Overpopulation Scare Has Gotten Lost in the Crowd," 
The Washington Post National Weekly Edition. (9-15 July, 1990), p. 31. 
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among the most densely populated countries in the world. Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela 
have all had annual growth rates exceeding 3 percent. 96 Estimates indicate 
that Brazil will double its population by the year 2020. 97 Considering that out 
of Brazil's current population of 145 million over a third are under 15, 
problems like unemployment, underemployment, and economic inequity 
must surely be exacerbated as they enter the workforce. 98 It is unfortunate 
that such high population density also contributes to disease, illiteracy, 
poverty, and frustration - conditions which promote revolutionary upheaval 
rather than economic growth. 

It is true that large areas of Latin America remain thinly 
populated, but the inhospitability of desert, mountain, and jungle across 
much of these regions make them ill-suited for settlement. Hence, desirable 
areas are growing crowded. Urban centers, providing the lure of 
employment, sanitation, and health services are attracting growing numbers 
of rural migrants. In turn, the swelling numbers aggravate economic and 
political tensions - provoking others to emigrate. The United States acts as a 
magnet for many, with Latins migrating to the U.S. primarily from Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean. A large number of the migrants who 
attempt to gain illegal entry into the United States are apprehended and 
deported. Since 1981, for example, the United States has only allowed six of 



96 Emest Rossi and Jack C. Plano, The Latin American Political Dictionary. (Santa Barbara, 
CA.: ABC-Clio, Inc., 1980), p. 2. 

97 Paul R. Erlich and Anne H. Erlich, "Population, Plenty, and Poverty," National 
Geographic. Vol. 174, No. 6, (December, 1988), p. 918. 

98 Paul R. Erlich and Anne H. Erlich, "Population, Plenty, and Poverty," National 
Geographic. Vol. 174, No. 6, (December, 1988), p. 935. 
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the 22,000 Haitians that the U.S. Coast Guard has intercepted to proceed to 
port." Still, many others are able to pass through the net. 

The long U.S. -Mexican border serves as a primary conduit into 
the United States. In Mexico, high unemployment, combined with a growing 
pool of under -employed laborers, is a fact of life. It is estimated that one 
million new job seekers join the Mexican labor force each year. 100 Prospects 
for regular work are so slim that it is a driving force behind many of those 
Mexicans who venture to the north. Interesting to note, Mexico has also had 
to contend with immigrants on its southern border. Fleeing war and 
repression in Central America, many of these refugees have been interned in 
camps along Mexico's border. Whether the final destination of these 
immigrants is Mexico or the United States remains a good question. In any 
case, regardless from whence they came, the United States has become a 
haven for many Latin Americans. 

Preliminary returns from the 1990 census reflect that the U.S. 
population is growing in leaps and bounds along the coasts, while the states 
of mid-America are on the wane. The Southwest has seen some of the 
greatest gains. The initial count shows that, since 1980, the population of 
California has increased by 23.7%, Arizona's by 33%, New Mexico's by 14.4%, 
Texas' by 18.2%, Colorado's by 13.2%, Utah's by 17.1% and Nevada's by 49.1%. 
For any number of reasons, people are moving from the middle of the U.S. 
toward the coasts, but it is overwhelmingly significant that approximately 

"Roger P. Winter, Director of the U.S. Committee for Refugees, as quoted from New York 
Times News Service and cited in "Uprooted: Nations resist mass movement of poor refugees," 
The Virginian-Pilot and The Ledger-Star. (12 August, 1990), p. A-18. 

100 Lawrence E. Harrison, "Not So Fast: A Free Trade Area with Mexico may sound great, 
but would it really work?," The Washington Post National Weekly Edition. (16-22 July, 1990), 
p. 25. 
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40% of the nation's growth can be attributed to immigration. 101 Latinos 
figure in at a high number. Percentages have yet to be published, but 
estimates indicate that at the current rate of immigration Hispanic- Americans 
will soon outnumber the population of Afro-Americans in the U.S. As a 
result, the United States must now contend with the political, economic, and 
social consequences of Latinization in the U.S. 

The dramatic influx of Hispanics into the United States over the 
last decade represents latent political power. The nation's political agenda 
will be increasingly influenced by Hispanic Americans as they gain greater 
representation in state legislatures and in Congress. Hispanics in California 
and Texas already have the potential to determine the outcome of elections, 
due to their numbers, alone. 102 Still, voter turnout remains low. Latinos 
often eschew socialization outside of their own ethnic communities. 
Hispanic immigrants must integrate into the main-stream of U.S. society if 
they are to fulfill their potential as U.S. citizens. It is important for another 
reason, as Walter Dean Burnham, a political scientist at the University of 
Texas, points out "Demography is destiny." 103 

At the current rate of accession, the United States has been 
unable to adequately absorb all its new Latin American immigrants. While 
immigrants have traditionally served as a fountain of youth, helping the 
United States stay at the forefront of world trade, commerce, and science. 



101 It must be noted that this data is preliminary and subject to change. Barbara Vobejda, 
"A Shift of Humanity That's Straight From the Heart," The Washington Post National 
Weekly Edition. (10-16 September, 1990), p. 12. 

^Thomas B. Edsall, in "As California Goes, So Goes the Presidency," The Washing ton 
Post National Weekly Edition. (10-16 September, 1990), p. 13. 

103 As cited by Edsall, in "As California Goes, So Goes the Presidency," The Washington 
Post National Weekly Edition, (10-16 September, 1990), p. 13. 
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many Hispanic immigrants who arrive in the United States, today, are poor 
and uneducated. Unable to read or write in English, they are functionally 
illiterate, making their transition into U.S. society difficult. Brownsville, 
Texas, provides one example. With over 2000 new students added to the 
school roster every year, the Brownsville public school system is unable to 
keep up with the flood of immigrants crossing over the border from Mexico. 
New bilingual teachers must be hired. Social workers are needed to work 
with impoverished students. And as Alejandro Perez, supervisor of 
admissions, says "It's almost a new school coming in per year. We're 
building all the time." 104 As a result, costs for education, welfare, solid waste 
disposal, and crime prevention are all escalating. Other cities in the U.S. are 
witnessing similar problems as they grow increasingly urban and populous. 
To reduce stress on its urban centers, the United States must slow the human 
tide crossing its borders. Perhaps then may the U.S. more adequately 
assimilate new immigrants, too, thereby enabling more Hispanics the 
opportunity to fulfill their potential as U.S. citizens. 

(3) The Environment. The population explosion in Latin America 
is also severely stressing the environment. It is not the density, or numbers, 
alone, which is the problem. More importantly, it is how people use, or 
interact, with their environment. Witness the United States, with only 5 
percent of the world's population the United States still ranks as one of the 
major consumers of energy and producers of pollutants in the world. By and 
large, Latin American nations, are wrestling with their environment simply 
to provide more living room for their swelling numbers. In the case of 

104 As cited by Vobejda, in The Washington Post National Weekly Edition. (10-16 
September, 1990), p. 12. 
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Brazil, the long-term potential wealth of the Amazon is being exploited as a 
short-term safety valve for its exploding population. Since the 1970s, the once 
undisturbed biomass of the tropical rain forest has been plundered for timber, 
mining, hydro-electricity, and huge agricultural projects. Peasants escaping 
from overcrowded cities are torching the forest to create subsistence farms. 
Certainly the Amazon is large, with about 1.3 billion acres of forest, but slash 
and burn tactics used by the peasants to conquer the Amazon is carving up 
the forest at a phenomenal rate. According to Brazilian scientists, 20 million 
acres of virgin forest in Brazil's Amazon basin is being burned every year. 105 
As the ecosystem of the Amazon is destroyed, the existence of the natural 
inhabitants of the forest is endangered. Considering that about 20 percent of 
all bird species on earth live in the Amazon forest, their extinction, alone, 
would be a tremendous loss. 106 Include the countless number of other species 
that may perish, both flora and fauna, and the untold consequences to the 
intricate web of life in the Amazon takes on even greater significance. In all 
probability, it is a loss for mankind in other ways, too. Undiscovered cures for 
many of man's diseases, for example, may well be lost in smoke. 



relegated to Brazil alone. In the Ohio-sized area of Guatemala’s forested 
Peten region is found one of the richest repositories of plant and animal life 
in all of Central America. Peasants also use the land to eke out an existence 
by subsistence farming. It is logging, though, which provides Guatemala 
with one of its largest export commodities. As a result, 100,000 acres of this 



105 As cited by Melinda Beck, "Chronicle of a Death Foretold," Newsweek. (9 January, 



Betsy Carpenter, "Faces in the forest," U.S. News &: World Report. (4 June, 1990), p. 64. 



In Latin America, environmental damages are by no means 
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jungle are cut and burned yearly. At the present rate of devastation, this 
pristine rain forest will be defunct in 30 years. 107 Looking elsewhere, Costa 
Rica has razed large portions of its forests to provide pasture land for raising 
beef cattle. The immediate consequence of this policy has been a serious 
erosion of the land and a large loss of topsoil in Costa Rica. Providing a little 
trivia, it has been estimated that 55 square feet of grazing land is required to 
produce 1/4 pound of beef. In 1989, the United States imported about 138 
million pounds of beef from Central America - much of it raised on land 
reclaimed from tropical rain forests. 108 Other examples abound, but the point 
is made. 

Loss of wildlife and natural preserves aside, the dismantling of 
Latin American tropical forests has another side-effect. Each acre of burned 
forest releases about 50 tons of carbon into the atmosphere. Of greenhouse 
gasses, classified as carbon-dioxide, methane, and chlorofluorocarbons, 
twenty-four times more gas is released through a burning forest as through 
fuel combustion. 109 A new study conducted by the Washington-based World 
Resources Institute illustrates the consequences. The study concludes that 
developing countries contribute almost as much in greenhouse gasses as do 
the industrialized nations. Under the old index, in order, the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R., China, Japan, and West Germany were the top five villains in the 
production of greenhouse gasses, with total contributions of 22%, 18%, 11%, 
4%, and 3%, respectively. Under the revised index, the United States and the 



107 Carpenter, U.S. News & World Report. (4 June, 1990), p. 63. 

108 William F. Allman, "Rediscovering Planet Earth," U.S. News & World Report. (31 
October, 1988), p. 68. 

109 Betsy Carpenter, "Greenhouse redesign," U.S. News & World Report. (18 June, 1990), p. 
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